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stick the snake into her sides, and the snake will loosen up. He will so 
obtain a strong back. 

3. Da'tso (a Bird). — An old woman had a hut in the woods, and a small 
grandchild. (The grandchild) was very hungry, and wanted something to 
eat; but she did not give him anything, and said to him, he should take 
his bow and go into the woods. He went out three times, and came back 
for the third time, and left again at once and could hardly walk. He came 
back and was a bird. He flew around the house, and said, " Axsoogi'otsai " 
("Do you mean that breakfast is not ready?") and flew back into the 
woods. This bird sings at strawberry-time. His name is Da'tso. 

4. Djaga'o* (First Version). — A man by the name of William Nephew 
of Cold Spring, Alleghany Reservation, met little children in the creek 
there, who kept him over night and gave him meals. Next morning they 
let him go again, and he met his parents, who told him that he was among 
the Djaga'o 11 . 

(Second Version). — It was on the Cattaraugus Creek, just below 
Burning Springs, some hundred years ago, that a hunter saw several. 
He saw these "little people" in the Creek. The "little people" fled into 
a hole on the creek. He could not catch or kill them. This was the last 
time that the Djaga'o" were seen. 

5. How the Seneca Boys get Good Teeth. — In olden times the boys 
used to catch a green snake (ogeutsaosai'sta), and bit it with their teeth 
from one end to the other, then let the snake go again. 

6. The Thunderstorm. — A man was "giving thanks" to "Haweni.io" 
for a thunderstorm, but the thunder became so loud that he dropped to the 
ground. (It was an old man from the Alleghany Reservation, and he 
probably became dizzy from too much smoking.) 

7. Hunting Frogs (in Olden Times). 1 — The folks went out in the evening 
with a rod of pine-wood, and went into the water of a swamp, calling, 
"Gulu, gulu, go'owe!" 

8. A Pregnant Woman. — A woman who expects a child should for ten 
days before not comb her hair, to prevent it from getting gray. Further, 
nobody should be near her during her meals; she should have her own food, 
the rest being burnt. R. J. Weitlaner. 
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The Water-Fairies. — The following story was related to me by Mrs. 
Florence Nicolar Shay, daughter of Joseph Nicolar, of the Penobscot tribe 
of Indians of Old Town, Me., as told to him in 1833 by Sauk Ketch of the 
same tribe, who was an old hunter. Stories of the water-fairies had always 
been told; and the Indians believed that they existed, for their works were 
often found, but for many years no one had seen one. The story as told 
by Sauk Ketch runs in this way: 

After I, Sauk Ketch, grew too old to go off on hunts for the winter, I 
used to find some companions and hunt game nearer home. One day I 
asked Sock-beson (Neptune), an old man, to get a canoe and partner and 
go with me, as leader of the party. Neptune asked Sappeal Polesusep to 

1 This story was told to Mrs. Crouse by a nephew of Red- Jacket. 
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be in his canoe, and I took Nartarnass (Devil's Darning-Needle) with me. 
I, being the youngest bowman of the party, was chosen cook. After three 
days we were ready; and while standing on the shore near our canoe, we 
decided on our hunting-ground at Peequartook (Inlet Stream, now Lake 
Pushaw). We were surprised, on arriving there, to find that another party 
had chosen our ground. The ice in the south end of the lake had formed a 
jam, so they had been ice-bound for four days. Meanwhile they had taken 
all the game; so I made arrangements with Neptune to go down near the 
ice-jam to wait for its breaking-up. Fortunately for us, the wind, which 
had been from the northwest, changed to the east, and finally to the south, 
moving the ice away, and giving us a clear channel to the south. After an 
early breakfast, we started for that end of the Lake, made our camp, set 
our traps, and, finding game plenty, remained there three days. Then 
Neptune decided that our next hunting-ground should be on the banks of 
Kerdeskeag (Eel River, now the Kenduskeag at Bangor). 

We started early one morning, rowing for some hours, then stopped for 
breakfast. While I was cooking it, the others went out to spot the trail 
for a carry. After a while we set out, the older men carrying the canoes, 
the younger the packs. When we reached the Kerdeskeag, we had dinner. 
On getting ready to start, Neptune wished to go down the river, but I wanted 
to go up. As we could not agree, we asked Sappeal and Nartarnass to give 
their opinions. They agreed with me ; so we set off up the river, and began 
to look for chances to set our traps. The river was rocky and the banks 
high; so it was not until evening that we began to think of stopping, for 
we were near the bend of this river, where the mountains make a sort of 
bowl or lake. You look up, and you will be looking west; you look down, 
and you will be looking north. 

It now being Saturday night (kartowsanda) and late, we built our camp 
on the shore. I began to cook the supper, while Sappeal and Nartarnass 
were scraping the squaw-bush (nesspipermuque) for our pipes. When all 
was ready, I poured the contents of the kettle into a large dish (owerlardeh) , 
and we sat around, each one with his spoon; for in those days the hunters 
ate from the same dish, the oldest man having the first dip ("spoon," 
etnguem). Suddenly, while we were eating, we heard a noise or rumbling, 
like water rushing down from the mountains which surrounded us. We all 
stopped eating to listen. The noises still continued, and then at intervals 
of about two minutes we heard what seemed to be millers driving their 
dogs into the logs and throwing their bars across them, then the filing of 
saws. We heard the sails of vessels flapping, the blowing of horns and 
drums (puckjoolungun) beating; then from the south came a rolling noise 
like thunder, and also one like a whistle heard through a tunnel; besides 
these, many strange sounds (forty-two every. two minutes); and it seemed 
as if each one was louder and more distinct than the others. Finally we 
returned to our supper, rekindled the fire, and the kettle was swung, but 
we could not eat. We left our supper and went out to look about us, the 
noises still continuing, but we saw nothing. We could only think of what 
happened. We lighted our pipes and sat around the fire. After a long 
silence, Sappeal said, "I think the witches (madasolunwock) are on the 
mountains;" Nartarnass said, also, "The Devils (marjahundoo) are on the 
mountains;" while I said, "We ought to look to older people to explain it." 
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Then Neptune said, "This is not a dream, for here we are talking. I have 
always heard that the waters in this region were inhabited, and I wonder 
if these noises come from them! I have always been told that in the 
beginning of time our people were promised that neither we, nor any of our 
tribes, should be killed by earthquakes, unless we did not obey the rules 
and orders of our people. The only disobedience that ever occurred was 
at the mouth of 'Tertousaqu,' in the country of the Montagnais, or Hudson 
Bay. The tribes of Skimmowark and Montagnais tried to appease the 
jealousy of the madasolunwock, or witches, assembled here for a battle, 
when the earth opened, and swallowed all of them but two chiefs, — one 
from each side, — who shook hands over the chasm wherein they perished; 
and, although so many years have passed since then, their cries and shrieks 
may often be heard, as they are still shut up in the earth. They are 
thought to be able to tell of things that are to come, and their cries foretell 
misfortune." 

After quietly listening and smoking, we prepared for the night. As I 
was lying on my bed of hemlock-boughs and about to sleep, I began to hear 
the noises of the evening repeated, and fancied a voice called me to get up. 
As it was not repeated, I fell asleep. After breakfast, in the morning, we 
all of us determined to take our canoes and cross the stream toward the 
mountain whence the sounds seemed to have come. Where we crossed, 
the stream was shallow and narrow, and opposite was a low point covered 
with grass that was partly dry and beaten down. It seemed to be covered 
with tracks or footprints. We followed the tracks over the point to some 
bushes, and on to a path going up a hill to the mountain. It was well 
worn, as if many feet had passed over it. When we reached the top, the 
rocks were smooth and bare, with only a few bushes here and there. On the 
south side of the mountain we came to the edge, and found that it was a 
precipice so high that the. pines below looked like the small bushes near us. 
We also saw smoke coming out toward the ledge. This puzzled us, and, 
as we did not know of any hunters being near us, we determined to go at 
once to see where it came from. Sappeal went with me. We retraced 
our steps, and soon came to a little brook, nearly dry, and saw that rocks 
and stones had been moved from it; also that many trees had been torn 
up by their roots. These, we saw, farther on, were made into a wall around 
something. On looking into this enclosure, we saw in the centre a wigwam 
made of stone, its low door facing south. As we went to its east side, we 
found a ladder leaning against the wall. It was made of a whale's jaw- 
bones. The twelve rounds were made of the ribs of the whale. I went up 
and found a smooth, large, flat stone, in the middle of which was a hole, on 
which was a kettle. In the hole below the kettle, water was boiling, and 
the steam which came up around it hid from us what was cooking. Sappeal 
cut me a long pole with a hook on it. When I began to lift out something, 
we looked, and first saw a child's dress, then some leggings, then a child's 
arm, then a foot, and finally a head. We all looked at one another; and 
Neptune said, "We will go," and started, but Sappeal remained with me. 
We went to the other end of the rock, where we saw twelve spoons, each 
seven feet high, piled up; twelve knives, one for each spoon; then, on the 
west of the wigwam, we saw a great pile of bones, some as if put there 
recently, and others white and bleached by the sun. We then started for 
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our camp, and found the other two men. All seemed sobered by the sights 
we had seen; but we took our supper. We heard, during the evening, the 
same noises of the night before, coming from the mountains. 

On Monday we rose early and went after our traps. When the sun was 
three hours high, we took our canoes and poled up the river. It was quite 
shallow here, and soon we came to a large sand-bed, which seemed to us to 
be covered with the tracks of the otter. Sappeal, on getting out to look 
at them, called for us to follow. On closer inspection, we saw they were 
not the tracks of the otter, but the marks of human feet, and very small, as 
if bare-footed children had been running in every direction over the sand. 
Neptune exclaimed, "The water-fairies (Warnungmeksooark or Wnag'mes- 
wuk) are near us!" Then he told how he had always heard that there 
were water-fairies, and that he had always hoped to see them or their 
works, which were believed always to predict events in the world; for they 
have a knowledge of all that is to come. 

Again, moving along slowly in our canoes, we found at the next sand-bed 
that it was thrown up on the edge. When we looked, we found that a 
sort of wall had been built around it, and all about in every direction we 
saw the same footprints as on the other sand-bed. On going nearer to this 
little wall of mud or clay, we saw that it was built like a fort; and on the 
inside, pointing to the south, were small guns or cannons made of clay. 
We turned to Neptune to explain it: he only remained silent. Against 
his wishes, I took one of the guns, promising, however, to keep it carefully, 
and to return it to the water-fairies if I ever saw one of them. 

Fearing some evil would befall us for what I had done, Neptune proposed 
that we leave the place at once. This we started to do, but discovered near 
us, in another direction, a sand-bed laid out with lines going across it, which, 
on looking nearer, seemed to be like a village with walls going across it. 
In the middle stood a wigwam about the size of a common flour-barrel, it 
was like a house, and near it stood what was like a stable. No glass was in 
the windows, and no door in the doorway. We found that it was all built 
of clay. When we looked into the stable, we saw three stalls; and in each 
stall was a horse. The first horse was lying down, the second horse was 
standing up eating, while the third horse turned his head toward us. All 
these were in clay. We were more surprised when we looked at the house. 
It had three rooms. In one room was a large fireplace in which a kettle 
was hanging on an iron bar. Beside the fireplace stood a woman in a long 
dress and ruffled cap. In another room a table was spread with plates and 
cups; and in the third was a long board table, behind which sat a fat man 
smoking his pipe. On some shelves behind him were rows of bottles. All 
this was of clay. In front of the house, in the sand, stood a high pole 
which, halfway up, had a piece of cedar-wood stuck in it horizontally. On 
this was hanging a square piece of clay, upon which we saw something 
written, but all the characters we could not make out. It seemed a strange 
language; but we saw " Nasta-ee-oo- (same here), Asta-ee-oo- (some here)." 

After a while we determined to go on and find a camp. We entered our 
canoes and began to pole along the stream, not wishing to camp so near 
these strange things, when suddenly, in turning a bend of the river, we saw 
in front of us a sand-bed covered with a crowd of little people who were 
running over it in every direction. I dropped down at once, and cautioned 
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the others to be quiet. We shoved our canoes to shore; and when within 
half a stone's throw away, we could see them wrestling, jumping, and 
playing. There seemed to be a sentinel or captain standing in the middle 
of the little crowd, who, espying us, shouted, "Marjahundoo!" [the Devil], 
I thought he might mean Martarnass (the Devil's Darning-Needle). Shout- 
ing this, he started to run for the water's edge. Here he gave a leap, and 
shouted, "Next Monday past noon one notch" (one o'clock). This gave 
the alarm, when all the little people began to run to the water, where, as 
soon as they touched, they sank into it; and, although we ran after them, 
we could not reach them. In a very short time they had all disappeared. 
Wondering what the words of the leader meant, we concluded, as we sat 
around after dinner smoking our pipes, to make our camp, and to hunt 
near here until the next Monday; for I was determined to try to catch one 
of these little folks, and I began to make my plans. I searched about until 
I found a dry stalk of milkweed, and then, taking Sappeal with me to the 
island of sand where we saw the little people, I made him bury me, I putting 
the milkweed-stalk into my mouth (it having no pith), and having it come 
just above the sand. 1 When Sappeal had buried me, he was to step on me 
and step away, and I was to spring up quickly to see if I could catch him. 
Finding I could easily do so, and everything being ready, I waited for Mon- 
day to come. 

In order to find out at what time the little man had shouted to us, we 
made a thin piece of board, like a shingle, and stuck a knife in the centre of 
it. When the sun was highest, we made a notch in the upper edge, and 
then cut three notches on each side of this, making seven notches all around 
it. This is done in case there be a cloudy day. By sticking the knife in the 
smooth shingle, it will leave a shadow on the shingle, no matter how dark 
the day may be. 

On Monday at noon, having eaten our dinner, we got our canoe ready to 
start, as the order was "one notch past noon." Our weapons we left 
behind. Neptune was to land us, and then keep with the canoe. Sappeal 
and Nartarnass were to hide, and at a signal from me were to wade across 
the stream. I was soon buried in the sand, with the stalk of milkweed in 
my mouth. Nartarnass and Sappeal went off. I heard the sound of their 
footsteps on the sand, and then I thought I heard the crickets begin to sing. 
Soon my arms began to feel strange, and I thought the others had gone 
away. Then I began to feel sleepy. When I was almost overcome by this, 
and thought I should perhaps die, I felt above me a sort of movement in the 
sand, as if some one were stepping lightly over me, and something seemed 
to drop heavily near my arm. At this I jumped up quickly and grasped 
what was near me. I found I was holding two small creatures. I called 
to my companions; and, although they ran quickly to the place and could 
see the little people running, the latter had disappeared in the water before 
they could be reached. Seeing what I held in my hands, my companions 
became frightened, and fell on the sand. Meanwhile I was holding the 
little creatures, who tried to get away from me and cover their faces with 
the sand. One of them begged me not to look at them. This I promised, 
but asked them to tell me where they came from, if they did which, I would 
let them go. After a moment one said, " If you will release me, I will tell 

1 See W. H. Mechling, Malecite Tales (Memoir 49, Geological Survey of Canada, p. 55). 
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you." When he turned to me, I saw that he had the most beautiful fine 
long hair; but his face was narrow, with so long a chin that it rested on his 
breast. His nose was so big and broad that you could see it on each side of 
his head when his back was toward you. His eyes were very narrow up 
and down; and his mouth was the shape of a sharp A, the point running up 
under his nose. He wore no clothing, and began to speak as soon as he 
was on his feet, saying, "To-day I cannot tell about our people, 
but next Sunday morning at the first notch (nine o'clock) we will meet you 
at the Lake, half a day's journey from here. In this lake you will see three 
islands, — one wooded, one partly wooded, and the third all rock. Go near 
to them, but do not land. Keep in your canoes until you see me." After 
this we released both of the little men, who ran quickly to the water's edge, 
and, jumping in, disappeared in the ripples. 

We had all become eager now to learn more of this race of little men. 
While camping and waiting for Sunday to come, we explored the country, 
and found the Lake and its three islands as had been foretold us. 

On Sunday we started early for the place, and waited quietly for the 
appointed time. Suddenly we saw a strange motion in the water, near one 
of the islands; and we heard strange noises like the puffing of a whale, 
but fancied it was made by the ducks and loons flying about. Presently 
we saw crowds of little people hurrying and running on the shore, all keeping 
their faces from us, but we did not move. At length we saw one step out 
from the rest, and, going on to a rock, turn and face us. Then he beckoned 
to us, and we moved toward the shore. We saw something ahead of us 
that we could not understand. We went nearer, and saw that it was a 
large man lying on his back on the rock, asleep, and the noise we had heard 
was his snoring. I began to move the canoe around to the end of the 
rock where his head was resting, but the little man motioned me back. We 
then landed from our canoes; and going near to the leader, who had 
beckoned for us, we saw before us, on the rock, a huge man. His gray hair 
was long and in ringlets. His neck was as large as a barrel. His feet were 
large, and he had on a strange sort of dress. On his feet were black shining 
moccasins with silver clasps. He had close-fitting leggings. His coat was 
olive-green outside, and bright blue and red inside. He had on an under- 
coat of bright red which covered his body. It was opened at the neck, and 
his long curls lay loose on the rocks. As his mouth was open, I saw he 
had two large teeth only, on his upper jaw, one of which was broken off. 

The leader now beckoned for us to come to him, and we then noticed 
that all the little men were carrying in their hands small ladders, rakes, 
basswood-cloth, and buckets. The leader then said, "We belong to a race 
of little folks, but this (pointing to the sleeping man) is our king. There 
are twelve of them in the world. They can go through the air from place 
to place as easily as you walk or paddle your canoe. They live in the water 
or on the land. When children fall into the water and no one tries to save 
them, they catch them and take them to a place of safety. Once a year all 
the twelve kings meet to hold a council, east of here a half-day's journey, 
when they cook these children in a great kettle and eat them. They are 
called "water-kings or spirits" ( Nodumkenwaite), and we are called "water- 
fairies" (Warnungmeksooark). Now we are twelve tribes, and each tribe 
has a ruler. We are scattered over the earth. They say that when the 
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earth was divided, there were twelve tribes and a half, and the half having 
transgressed the laws was lost. We believe you belong to these people, for 
they have no real king. The earth is your mother, and you are born and 
die; but the water is our mother, and we live with her always. During 
seven months of the year we are allowed to come on the earth twice a 
week, for one notch at a time. One day we have our sports, and Sunday 
we pay tribute to our king for his protection. We have long wanted to have 
you see us and our works, which, if you understand them, will show you 
many things that are to come, and brought about by whom we do not know. 
This is the first time any of our tribe was ever caught by your people, but 
those of other tribes have been. Fortunately you released us when we 
asked, or our king would have had his revenge and you would have been 
killed. But now we ask you, after we have showed you how we spend this 
notch in caring for our king, to go your way." 

He gave the signal, and immediately all the little people began to work. 
Some ran with their ladders and placed them up against the large man to 
climb up on him ; others ran to get their buckets filled with water, and then 
ran up the ladders and began to wash the face of the king; others took their 
rakes and combed out his hair; some took off his shoes, which were so 
large that they got into them to brush the dust out of them. We watched 
for some time, then the leader came and motioned for us to go away. We 
all turned in silence and went back to our canoe. We never again saw them; 
but stories tell us many times that strange works have been seen which are 
said to have been done by the water-fairies (Warnungmeksooark). 

Harley Stamp. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

The English Folk-Dance Society and its Work. — Professor Cecil 
J. Sharp, Honorary Director of the English Folk-Dance Society, has been 
passing several months in America. He has come to this country to super- 
intend the incidental dances in Mr. Granville Barker's production of 
"Midsummer Night's Dream" at Wallack's Theatre, New York. He has. 
taken occasion to visit other cities, including Boston and Pittsburgh, 
where he has lectured on English folk-song and folk-dancing, and has 
given instruction in the latter, with the skillful assistance of Miss Kay. 

Folk-dancing easily proves itself of aesthetic worth, but it has been found 
of great service in the work of "social betterment." Many "Branches" 
have been established in England, and it is not impossible that similar 
organizations may be attempted in America. 

Mr. Sharp's great title to our gratitude lies in the results of his persevering 
effort, whereby he has been able to " unearth " many folk-dances and melo- 
dies of very ancient origin, or on the ground where they have of them- 
selves persisted. Beyond this original research, he has the acumen of the 
scholar in publication, and the enthusiasm of the teacher in instruction. 

Director of the "Summer School" at Stratford-on-Avon, he "gives 
students a practical and theoretical knowledge of English folk songs and 
dances, which will enable them to qualify as teachers or performers in these 
subjects." "The English Folk-Dance Society's Journal," of which the 
initial number was recently issued, gives an encouraging suggestion, in 
words and music, of what is going on and what may be done. The publica- 
tion address is 73, Avenue Chambers, London, W.C. 



